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An ordinary monk would eat in the evening, but he would
strive to subdue his appetite until he could go without food
for two days, then perhaps for three days, and so forth, until
eventually he would be able to fast without difficulty for a
week Some of the more severe Fathers considered that
even dry bread inflamed the passions. Theodotus said,
" Abstinence from bread quieteth the body of a monk."
Others declined to touch herbs that had been cooked, and
took as their ideal the saying, " eat grass, wear grass, and
sleep on grass," a maxim which some actually put into
practice.

Silence was another rule of the monastic life. Arsenius said
that even the twittering of a sparrow would prevent a monk
from acquiring repose of heart, while the sound of wind in the
reeds would make it absolutely impossible. A naturally
talkative monk named Agathon only learned silence by
holding a stone in his mouth for three years Sleep also had to
be conquered. Arsenius trained himself until one hour's
sleep a night was enough for him. Anba Sisoes was in the
habit of spending the night standing on the very edge of a
precipice, so that one moment of unconsciousness would have
hurled him to death.

Yet when the great Macarius visited a sick brother and
asked what he wanted, and the brother replied, " I want some
honey-cakes," Macarius, without a word, set out for Alex-
andria, sixty miles away, and procured them. Love and
chanty were as important as humility and endurance. Once
when the holy Bishop Ammon visited a community, he
was asked to take disciplinary action because one of the
monks had harboured a woman in his cell. The others,
outraged by this offence, asked Ammon to expel him from the
community. The bishop entered the cell with a search party,
knowing full well that the woman was hidden all the time
beneath a large water-jar. He sat on this while the monks
searched here and there for the emissary of Satan, and after
they had gone away, the bishop said to the erring monk,
" Take heed to thy soul," and quietly departed.

The childlike charm of desert life is beautifully illustrated
by a story told by Rufinus in his Htstona Monachowm m
Mgyfrto. Two ancient hermits had lived peacefully together